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| Are You Treated Like 
, a Baby? 


RE people treating you as if you were 

still in the baby crib? Have you told 
Mother and Dad over and over again that 
you are growing up, and they don’t pay 
any attention? 

Could it be, perhaps, that there is a 
reason? 

Let me tell you about some people I 
know. 

Not too long ago my Pathfinder Club 
put on a program. There was a great deal 
of work to be done. One job was to bring 
chairs down a flight of stairs. The only 
ones available to do it were some Path- 
finders eleven and twelve years old. 

“Bonnie,” I said, “and David, Rhonda, 
and Buddy, do you think you could handle 
those chairs, please?” 

“Sure,” they said, “nothing to it,’ and 
off they went, dragging back the chairs and 
setting them up in their proper places. 
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JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 





“They are growing up,” I said to myself. 

At another time I was at a church social. 
The chairs were arranged in rows, but we 
were asked to move all of them into a 
circle around the room so the floor would 
be clear for playing. 

Immediately everyone pitched in to help. 
That is to say, almost everyone. Vicy and 
Eva were sitting primly on one side, watch- 
ing, but not doing one thing themselves. 
They were fourteen at the time, and—But 
shh! Don’t let them know I told you. They 
were feeling most dreadfully grown up, 
and tremendously important. I am rather 
of the opinion they thought no one had 
ever been fourteen before, at least, not 
in a long, long time. 

I knew what people would think of them 
if they acted as if they were too good to 
help, so I went over and invited them to 
join the workers. 

“Please help us,” I said. “Look, here are 
some chairs right beside you. All you have 
to do is pull them back a few feet to the 
wall.” 

“Tee hee,” they giggled. 

“Come on,” I said. “It won’t take long 
if we all work together.” 

They said nothing, but grinned foolishly 
at each other, which said very clearly, “Isn’t 
this the silliest thing! Imagine us, Vicy 
and Eva, being asked to move chairs! We’re 
fourteen now, and nearly ready to graduate 
from the eighth grade. Fancy asking ws 
to move chairs!” 

“Don’t refuse,’ I said. “Everyone else 
is helping.” There was no time to argue, 
for I wanted to be doing my part. 

As I walked down the room I watched 
the girls, and I am happy to say that they 
did move some chairs. They shuffled to 
the nearest ones, looking about as droopy 
as corn stalks that had been cut in the 
morning and left lying in the sun all day. 
They moved, I believe, two chairs each. 
Next thing, they were racing for the door, 
so there would be no chance for them to 
be asked to help again—and they didn’t 
come back till the adults had moved all 
the rest of the chairs! 

Yet they say they are growing up! 


Your friend, 


a Warr 














We saw birds of paradise, degraded 


savages, and human skulls while 


Hiking Among the 





annibals 


\>) 
By GORDON CAMPBELL? Age 15 pp 


Y TWIN brother, Alwyn, and I recently 

went with some missionaries on a long 
hike into the cannibal country of New 
Guinea. What strange things we saw! And 
walking was so difficult that during those 
eight days one of our party lost fourteen 
pounds and another lost eight. 

First we assembled our camping gear and 
gathered a long line of carriers. Then we 
asked God's blessing upon the expedition. 
We had a jeep, but most of the way we had 
to walk. We set our teeth to the task of 
climbing over a nine-thousand-foot moun- 
tain pass. Some mighty peaks reach as high 
as fifteen thousand feet and higher. Even 
though they are in the tropics and near the 


Beside the trail we saw two human skulls 
mounted on stumps. Cannibals had killed 
the victims years ago. We were glad that 
many cannibals are becoming Adventists. 


equator, they have snow on their summits all 
year round. 

Soon we saw many of the famous birds 
of paradise. The natives love to decorate 
themselves with the gorgeous plumage of 
these birds, and also with many other things, 
nice and otherwise, including pigs’ entrails 
and rats’ tails. 

Tired but happy and expectant, that first 
evening we reached Sunofira, one of the 
doors to the cannibal country. We found 
ourselves looking over to where the canni- 
bals roam and where they have even become 
so degraded as to eat their own dead! 

That evening we showed films on the 

To page 19 
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was so far out of tune! 





They laughed the first time he sang, he 


“HOW NEIL MADE GOOD 


J oe” 
By EDITH SHAFER e” 


Neil knew the tall 
senior was com- 
ing mearer. He 
stepped closer to 
the academy fish- 
pond and looked 
off toward the 
school farm. “Hi,” 
he said as the 
senior was about 
to pass. He did not know his name. 

“Hello. You’re Neil Nevance in room 224, 
aren't you?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m Bob Saylor.” The senior started to 
walk on, but added, “I see you are wearing 
your best clothes. We don’t usually dress up 
around here during the week. Make yourself 
at home.” 

“What do you wear?” Neil asked. 

“A little of everything. Sweaters. Sport 
shirts. It’s time for Glee Club to organize 
now. You sing?” 

Neil liked to sing and answered naturally, 
“Sure.” 

“What part?” 

“Well, I sang baritone solos at home.” 

“A soloist, a soloist,” Bob repeated, with 
admiration in his voice. “Come right over 
to the chapel. We need you for Glee, for 
church, the Amateur Hour, and what not.” 

Neil rushed to his dormitory room. He 
had sung—once. He hadn't really lied. He 
plowed through his drawer searching for a 
pull-over. Locking his door on the clutter, 
he hurried toward the chapel. 

The director stood by the piano with a 








group of older boys. Bob was one of them. 

“Come on up,” Bob called. 

Everyone turned to look at him, and the 
director said, “So you're the soloist?” 

“IT guess I sing baritone,” Neil answered. 

We're working on placement of men’s 
voices, so you might as well let us hear 
you right now.” 

Strange how quiet everyone was all at 
once. As Mr. Ross hit a note on the piano 
he said, “Just sing Ah.” 

Neil's volume was strong, but somehow 
the tone slid off pitch. A low rumble broke 
into a laugh. 

“Try again. This one,” Mr. Ross said. But 
it was worse. Neil couldn’t swallow the dry 
feeling in his throat. It was no use, and he 
refused to try again. 

“Not today, son,” the director said, wav- 
ing him aside. “Now, will the tenors please 
come up to the piano?” 

Why didn’t the students laugh again? Neil 
wondered, as he stumbled out the chapel 
door. 

Outside he ran into the dean of men. 
“Would you care to look around town?” the 
dean asked. “I’m driving there in a few 
minutes.” 

“Sure. Thanks,” Neil said, glad for some- 
thing to help him forget the singing. 

On the way he relaxed a bit and asked 
the dean where he could find a music store. 
The dean let him off in front of one. He 
wandered over to the sheet music and read 
titles. 

“What'll it be for you?” a man asked from 
behind the counter. 
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“I’m just looking at the songs—Irish 
ones.” 

“Here's an album of some of the best- 
known Irish solos.” 

Handing over half his spending money 
for the book, Neil felt better. At least he 
owned a book of solos. 

“A good album,” the man said. “I wish 
[ could still sing.” 

He had such a deep voice Neil was sure 
he could sing. “Would you give me lessons?” 
he asked. 

The man laughed. “Now, maybe I could 

if you were serious enough.” 

| am serious,” Neil said. “I would help 
you with something to pay you.” 

It was decided that the next afternoon the 
voice lessons would begin. Neil would pay 
by working in the store. 

“Isn't there something I could do this 
afternoon?” he asked. 

“You are eager. Yes, I think there is.” 
The man gave Neil some work to do, then 
taught him his first singing lesson. 

Neil walked the two miles back to school, 
practicing the lesson. He tried to breathe 
deeply and exhale slowly. He tried not to 


think of what the students would say. He 
hoped they wouldn't tease him. 

But they did. For a week or so they called 
him “the soloist.” But Neil kept his courage 
up, for the man at the music store said he 
might make a pretty good singer. 

In order to find enough time to practice, 
Neil set his alarm clock for 5:30. He climbed 
the hill behind the school and sang to the 
rising sun. At first it wasn’t easy, but the 
extra practice was worth it. 

As the weeks and months passed he 
could sing lower and higher. His naturally 
strong voice became richer. 

In the spring Bob was rushing about ex- 
citedly publicizing the Amateur Hour that 
he was to direct. In order to sing on the 
Amateur Hour a person had to sing first 
before a committee, which would decide 
if he could sing well enough. This was called 
an audition. 

Neil practiced the song meant for the 
Amateur Hour audition many times, and he 
knew he could do it. He told Bob he planned 
to have a tryout. Bob said, “You?” He said 
it as if he didn’t believe Neil could. 

To page 19 









Bob threw back his head and sang 
to the spotlight as if it were the 
sun coming up across the valley. 
The audience was hushed until he 
finished, then burst into applause. 


JOHN GO Y, ARTIST 
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© THE LAST LEAF 


By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL We 
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CHAPTER ONE: 


LITTLE MAY 





eras. Hull opened up the hardware 
store as usual, early on the morning of 
May 8, 1867, in the little town of Napoleon, 
Ohio. But there was a special smile on his 
face. The first customer noted that smile 
and asked, “What is the secret of your 
happiness this morning, Mr. Hull?” 

“There’s another leaf on our family tree.” 
The smile stretched wider. 

“A boy?” asked the customer. 

“No, another girl. That makes four girls 
now,” said Mr. Hull proudly. 

“What have you named her?” 

“May—spelled with a ‘y'—just like the 
month.” 

Mr. Hull went about his work, waiting 
on customers and doing the necessary things 
that must be done in a hardware store. 
He continued to wear his special smile all 
through the day, for he was proud of his 
family: his wife, Phoebe, and his four girls. 

Because May was the fourth girl there 
was not too much change in the Hull house- 
hold. May slept in Clara’s cradle, she was 
wrapped in Libbie’s blanket, and she wore 
Eva’s outgrown clothes. She fitted into the 
daily routine of the home and won the 
hearts of her parents and three sisters like 
any normal baby. 

But when Michael and Phoebe Hull 
thought little May was old enough to learn 
to walk, their hearts 
were made sad. Little 
May was unable to 
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take a single step. Something had happened 
to her legs. They were not strong enough 
to hold her weight. Perhaps it was what is 
now known as polio. The family physician 
did not say. But Mother Hull patiently, 
gently, and faithfully massaged those little 
legs day by day until she was satisfied that 
she was gaining ground and little May 
would someday learn to walk, even though 
that process would be long delayed. May 
was past three years of age before she took 
her first steps unaided. 

When the time came for May to start 
school, the girls took her to and from the 
school house on a little wagon. She was not 
a strong child. She could not understand 
why her little sister Nellie, four years 
younger, could run about and play as did 
the older girls. 

“Will there be cripples in heaven?” she 
asked Mother, “because I want to go to 
heaven someday.” 


Mother explained the goodness of the 
Lord, and how He healed all who came to 
Him when He was here on the earth. 

“But you are going to be strong and well 
very soon. The Lord is good. Someday you 
will be able to run about and play like the 
other children. I have been praying for you; 
I have been working with those little legs 
of yours. It has not been in vain. They will 
soon be strong. You might even outlive all 
of us. Who knows?” 

One day Mr. Hull and his family joined 
his neighbors to watch a long train of 
covered wagons start for the West to the 
new prairie land called the Dakotas. It was 
a solemn affair. Men stood silently staring 
at the covered wagons, with the cows tied 
on behind. Women were crying into the 
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H. D. STITT, ARTIST 


Off to Dakota Territory! Friends gathered on the station platform to see the Hulls start. Then 
they piled their belongings on board and the train pulled out. Great days were ahead for May! 


corners of their gingham aprons. Maybe 
they would never see their loved ones again, 
because the Dakotas were way out West, 
where land was cheap, but one had to fight 
wild animals and Indians to keep it. 

Many, however, had already gone there 
and were happy for the experience. They 
had sent back glowing reports of the new 
territory, with its fertile soil and mighty 
rivers. Above all, there was gold in the 
Black Hills. Yes, this land had surely been 
intended by the Creator to become filled 
with happy homes, to be enjoyed by man- 
kind. Already there were settlements and 
villages here and there; railroads were be- 
ing built. 

The Hulls discussed the possibility of 
going West. It seemed a good idea. The 
older girls were thrilled with thoughts of 
adventure. 

So the family talked it over in their little 
circle. They prayed about it, then decided 
to make the trip. 

“We are going to the Dakotas,” said May 
eagerly to her little group of friends at 
school. “Maybe we will go in a covered 
wagon.” 


Then the children began to tell of all the 
unpleasant things that they had heard were 
out in the prairie country of the Dakotas. 

“There are deadly rattlesnakes out there,” 
said one. 

“There are wolves and coyotes,” said an- 
other. 

“And Indians!” added a third, hoping to 
impress May by giving an imitation war 
whoop. 

“Haven't you heard of the terrible Red 
Cloud war?” 

“And about General Custer and how his 
whole army was killed by savage Indians?” 

“And the blizzards, prairie fires, and floods 
—oh, I would never go to the Dakotas!” 
The children were quite opposed to the idea. 

May was filled with forebodings as she 
went home from school that night. She con- 
fided her fears to Mother Hull. 

“Yes, I have heard of those troubles in 
the Dakotas,” she answered. “But I do not 
think of them. I know it is not all bad. 
There are many, many families already liv- 
ing there. People we know and trust have 
sent back word of the black fertile soil, 

To page 20 
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NEW 
MANY 


PATHFINDERS 
GOOD 


CONFUSED. SO 
1INGS TO CHOOSE! 


Lawrence Geraty, Age 13, Reporting 


Pathfinder Clubs are springing up all over 
the world. Listen to this: 

One by one Junior youth began to arrive. 
It was raining hard outside, but everyone 
was excited! 

The club director, Mrs. T. S 
up. The JMV’s hushed to listen. 

“We welcome you to this first Pathfinder 
Club,” she said. This was the moment they 
had been waiting for for months! 

They learned the Pathfinder theme song, 
then bowed their heads as God was asked 
to bless their new organization, and stood 
loyally to repeat the MV Pledge and Law. 

MV secretary of the Middle East Division, 
T. S. Geraty, then declared that this club was 
the first official Pathfinder Club in the his- 
tory of the division! 


. Geraty, stood 


> # 0 


The instructors were introduced. When 
the woodworking and photography instruc- 
tor told what he was going to teach, all the 
Pathfinders said they wanted to be in his 
class. Then when they heard about going 
with the nature instructor on hikes and trips, 
they all wanted to go with him. Then a craft 
instructor spoke, and when she finished her 
talk they didn’t know whom to choose as 
their instructor. 

They had to make a choice, however, be- 
cause they didn’t want to stay away from 
club meetings just because they didn’t know 
which instructor to start with! 

They were separated into units, and chose 
their unit captains. 

“Attention!” “About face!” “Right face!” 
“At ease!” The game instructor was teach- 
ing them how to obey orders, because some- 
day they were promised there would be a 
parade, and they would have to know just 
what to do! When they sat down, a boy on 
the front row whispered, “That was fun!” 

Everyone stood, and the director thanked 
God for the good time they had had. 

As they parted and started outside into 
the dreary rain, everyone said, “Wasn't this 
fun? I can hardly wait till next meeting. 
Two weeks is too long to wait!” 





PATHFINDERS WIN FIRST PRIZE! The Air Capitol Pathfinders and the Adventist Intermediate 
School of Wichita, Kansas, combined to enter this float in the city’s annual Safety Holiday Parade. In 
front is a patient in bed—victim of an accident. A Pathfinder assists another victim in a wheel chair. 
A boy who has been knocked from his bicycle lies wounded beneath it, and a Pathfinder kneels down 


to treat him. Other club members look on. Parade officials were so impressed that they awarded the 
Adventists first prize in the intermediate section. This club also helped six poor families at Christ 
mas, and raised money in a white elephant sale to send seven JMV’s to camp.—L. WULLSCHLEGER. 
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This raccoon is down by the river washing his food 
before eating it. He likes crayfish, frogs, worms. 


AS A group of friends and I were pre- 
paring camp one night we kept hear- 
ing noises. The beam of a flashlight showed 
two large raccoons snooping around, hop- 
ing to find something to eat. They were 
evidently partly tamed, for they seemed to 
show little fear of us. 

I found a large tree with a hollow, wide- 
spreading base, and since rain seemed likely, 
I thought that this would make an ideal 
bedroom. There was a triangular door on 
one side and another hole on the other 
side that would serve nicely as a window. 
Inside there was a flat area more than six 
feet long on which I stretched my sleeping 
bag. 

It was a good place to sleep, and I had 
a good rest, but I would have gone to sleep 
sooner if it had not been for the two in- 
quisitive raccoons peeping in at my window. 
One of the boys left lying on a table some 


The ANIMAL That 
WASHES 7 
HIS FOOD 


By HARRY BAERG e 


pe 


animals he had caught, and found them eaten 
up next morning. 

The raccoon is probably one of the most 
interesting animals in North America to 
keep as a pet. If raccoons are caught while 
young they become tame very easily and 
soon feel almost too much at home. They 
are real busybodies, poking their inquisitive 
noses into everything they see. Their hand- 
like paws can open latched doors and un- 
hook cages and get them into many for- 
bidden places. 

However, they are not altogether desir- 
able. Not only do they get into a lot of 
mischief, but they are not as careful in all 
their habits as they are in their eating, and 
as they become older they can be dangerous 
to children or other pets. 

Raccoons will usually wash their food 
before eating it. They catch a frog in the 
water, then wash it carefully. They pick ber- 
ries and roll them around in the water with 
their hands before eating. When given a 
piece of bread they dunk ir first. But when 
raiding a field of green corn they do not 
bother with the washing. 

Just why they wash the food is not cer- 
tain. It may be that they are removing grit 
and gravel, but some authorities believe it 
is a lack of saliva that makes them do it. 
Their salivary glands do not produce as much 
juice as those of a dog, and they may need 
to wet their food to make the swallowing 
of it easier. 

To page 15 
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The children came to the Adventist 


church once, but 


THEY NEVER 


a, 

Susan Brown, 

the schoolteacher, 
climbed into the 
car, laid her 

2 books in the seat 
beside her, and 
stepped on the 
starter. “Oh, dear, 

I'm late!” she said 

to herself as the 

car sputtered, 
snapped, then 
lunged forward. 
Soon she was 
out of the drive- 
way and speeding 
down the broad highway. “O-o-h! There 
are my little friends,” and she slowed to a 
stop, opening both the front and the back 
doors. The children piled in—seven boys 
and girls with books and lunch boxes. “How 
are you today?” she asked, starting the car 
again. 

“Fine,” answered a tall girl. “We feared 
we had missed you and would have to walk 
the two miles to school.” 

“Yes, and it is getting late,” 
girl. 

“I don’t like to be late,” put in Lucy. 

“We should have started sooner,” said 
Fred. “Miss Brown, you are spoiling us. We 
depend too much on your rides.” 

A dark-eyed little girl spoke up, “I like 
to ride in your car.” 

“It does not cost me anything to give you 
children rides,” the teacher told them. “Be- 
sides, you are company for me.” 

“We were just wishing you were our 
teacher,” said Jane. 

“Why, Jane, I thank you for saying that. 
But you might not like me for a teacher!” 

“Yes, we would,” come a chorus of voices. 

“Are you real sure you want me for your 
teacher?” 





said another 
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CAME BACK 


By FRANCES TAYLOR aio 


“Y-e-s!” 

“All right, boys and girls, let me tell you 
how you can have me for your teacher,” 
Miss Brown said, smiling. 

“How?” they asked. 

“I teach a Sabbath school class at the Ad- 
ventist church and would love to have you 
all in my class.” 

“O-o-o-h!” came their surprised voices. 

Minnie looked at Grace. Fred turned to 
see what his sister Jane would say. Lucy 
held her breath to learn what the others 
would do. But no one answered. Finally 
Teddy managed to say, “I will ask Father 
if | may come.” 

“We will ask our mothers,” 
Grace and Minnie. 

Miss Brown let them out at their school- 
house then drove on, wondering why the 
children had shown so little interest in com- 
ing to Sabbath school. She supposed it was 
because she worshiped on Saturday. 

That had been Monday morning. On 
Thursday she saw them again and gave them 
a ride. When she mentioned their coming 
to Sabbath school some of them dropped 
their eyes, while others gave evasive an- 
swers. On Friday she again invited them to 
come, but once more received little encour- 
agement. 

Yet on Sabbath she watched for them, 
hoping and praying they might come and 
learn the truth and carry it back to their 
parents. She watched and looked in vain. 

When she picked them up on the road to 
school on Monday she told them she had ex- 
pected them, and was disappointed they 
could not come. The older girls seemed em- 
barrassed, and the boys looked out of the car, 
pretending not to hear. She decided their 
parents had forbidden them to come, and the 
children did not like to admit it. 

On Friday she reminded them of her in- 
vitation. Grace politely thanked her for her 


chimed in 











kindness, but Fred looked knowingly at Joe. 
Miss Brown could not understand it, for 
usually the children were very frank in their 
conversation. 

She had been giving the children rides 
to school for months, and all of them seemed 
very fond of her, yet they never accepted her 
invitation to her Sabbath school class. Al- 
though she continued to ask them to come, 
she lost hope they ever would. 

Finally she made up her mind to find out 
why. So one morning she said, “I knew you 
children did not really want me for your 
teacher.” 

“O, Miss Brown, we would love to have 
you for our teacher,” said Minnie enthusi- 
astically. 

“But you won't come to my Sabbath school 
class,” she told them. 

An awkward and embarrassing silence fol- 
lowed. Some of the children hung their 
heads. Lucy and Grace exchanged glances 
as much as to say, “You answer her.” 

Finally Joe cleared his throat, looked at 
Fred and said, “Well, er, you see, Miss 
Brown, we like you and all that, but 3 

While she waited for him to finish his 
sentence his face turned red and he stopped. 


















She said, “Fred, you tell me why you chil- 
dren won't come to my church. Surely there 
must be some very special reason.” 

The boy looked as if he would like to run 
away if he dared. He said at last, “Miss 
Brown, we—we went to your church one 
time, and—and ’ He seemed unable to 
go on. 

“Didn’t you have a good teacher that 
time? Is that why you fear to go again?” 

“The teacher was kind enough,” said Joe. 
“But—the—boys 

“What happened, Joe?” she asked. 

"I hate to tell you, for it may make you 
feel bad. But the boys, some of them, threw 
rocks at us after church.” Joe’s face turned 
brick red. 

“O Joe, I am very sorry,” cried the teacher. 
“When was that?” 

“Last summer.” 

Jane said, “Because the boys threw rocks 
at Joe and Fred when they went to your 
church, all of us are afraid to go. The boys 
even chased them down the hill, laughing 
and throwing rocks at them. My mama and 
daddy say they wouldn’t think of letting 
their children attend such a church.” 

Miss Brown told the children she was 
sorry, and that if they would 
come again she didn’t believe 
they would be hurt. Her face 
burned with shame. She had 
heard of such happenings be- 
fore. She wondered how Sev- 
enth-day Adventist children 
could do such dreadful things. 
Weren't they supposed to 
give God’s message to other 
boys and girls who did not 
know Him? 








Miss Brown stood 
out in front of the 
church watching for 
the children. But they 
never came _ back. 


JOHN GOURLEY 
ARTIST 
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S. Making Fire With Flint and Steel 


Matches are wonderfully 
useful things, but it is only 
within the hundred 
years that they have be- 
come common. Until then 
it was very difficult to light 
a fire, and once one was 
lighted care was taken to 
be sure it did not go out. 

One method frequently used for lighting 
fires was to strike a piece of flint with 
a piece of iron or other substance harder 
than the flint. This made a spark which was 
carefully directed onto material that would 
burn easily. With good luck the spark could 
be encouraged to a flame, but it 
took a lot of blowing, and was not always 


last 


grow into 


successful. In some countries this method is 


still in use where matches are hard to 


yet 






Steel can be blade of a pocket knife, piece of file, 
or bar steel. Flint should be a soft variety. A cig- 
arette lighter flint can be put in end of a dowel. 


Wick or old cloths are needed to catch the spark. 
Linen, or cotton flannel from pajamas, works well. 


Tinder must be dry and fluffy, so it burns readily. 
Inner redwood or cedar bark is good, or old rope. 
Beat with hammer on metal. Scout stores sell kits. 
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Pathfinders find it fun 
to try to light a fire in 
this way. On these pages 


you can see how to do it 
GUIDE asked a Pathfinder 
captain, David Dunbar, to 
help make the pictures. 

Don't be discouraged 
if the first attempt is not 
successful. Try again. Practice holding the 
flint and steel in different positions until 
you can make the sparks land in the cloth 
every time. The first fire may require several 
hours of failure. But with practice and skill 
a fire can be started with one blow in five 
seconds or less 

In judging fire-lighting contests, time is 
counted until an flame in 


actual appears 


the tinder. Smoke alone is not enough. 

















First step in lighting fire is to char the cloth. 
Hold with short stick and light at bottom. When 
flaming well, drop in can and close the lid tight. 


When the cloth has been in the can several minutes, 
it looks like this. The black, charred part catches 
a spark readily. The pioneers kept a supply on hand. 





The next step is to form the tinder into a nest 
like this. Break off several fragments of charred 
cloth and place them in the middle of the tinder. 


Place nest on ground, kneel beside it. Strike the 
flint with downward motion of steel. Some prefer 
to place end of steel in nest, strike with flint. 





When spark catches in the cloth, cup tinder around 
it and BLOW. This is where careful preparation of 
the tinder really pays off. If you fail, try again. 


When tinder is burning, add dry twigs, then heavier 
wood, and you will have a fire like this one which 
Sligo (Takoma Park, Md.) Pathfinders are enjoying. 
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~ HOW TO MAKE 
gs BEAUTIFUL 
@ICTURES ON GLASS 


By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 


_ craft I am about to explain to you 
has often been called glorified glass. Learn- 
ing how to do this gives one a real thrill, 
and the pictures you can make are attractive. 
For this delightful craft you will need some 
small pieces of clean window glass, black 
India ink, an ordinary straight pen, trans- 
parent paints in colors, tempera paints for 
opaque colors, water-color brushes, thin 
aluminum foil, gummed tape, and card- 
board. Most of these items you may have 
or can easily get. For transparent paints use 
either colored drawing ink or brushing lac- 
quers, both obtainable at art stores. Tempera, 
also called poster paint, can be bought at 
art and stationery stores. Thin aluminum foil 
can be bought at large grocery stores. 

Now to find a suitable picture! Look in 
picture books, magazines, and color books 
for a picture that is the right size for your 
glass. Select one that is not too detailed 
(Fig. 1). 

When you have found the picture lay it 
on the table face 
up and place the 
glass on it. With 
the India ink 
trace the outlines 
of the picture on 
the glass. When 
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it is fully traced, you will 
have an outline of the pic- 
ture on the glass (Fig. 2). 
Next take a brush and 
color in the picture with 
transparent colors. If you 
do not have transparent 
colors, paint with thinned- 
down poster paint. Color ~ 
all parts of the drawing (2) 

and the background in at- 

tractive colors. 

Next cut a piece of aluminum foil about 
4 inch longer and wider than the glass. 
Crumple it up in your hand as you would 
a paper wad for the wastebasket. Smooth 
it Out somewhat flat again. Place this crin- 
kled piece of aluminum foil on the colored 
side of the glass. Over this place a piece of 
cardboard cut the same size as the glass. 
Tape the cardboard and glass together. 

To get the tape on the glass so that it 
will make an even border around the picture 
do as follows: Cut a piece of tape a little 
longer than the glass. Lay it on a drawing 
board or work table, with the sticky side 
up. Place two pins in the tape so that when 
you lay the edge of the glass against the 
pins an even strip adheres to the glass (Fig. 
3). Now lay the glass side of your picture 
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on the sticky tape, take out the pins, and 
fold the tape back over the cardboard ( Fig. 
4). Smooth down and trim off the ends with 

















(4) 


scissors. Do the same with the opposite 
side of the glass. Be sure to place the pins 
so the same amount of margin will be made 
on this side of the glass. Next tape the ends 
in the same way. The taped margin should 
now be the same width all the way around 














the glass. The tape that is used may be either 
the gummed type that has to be moistened 
or the sticky type such as masking or a mend- 
ing tape. Tapes are available in various 
colors. Glue a hanger to the back and hang 
your picture on the wall. 

There are a number of ways that glass 
pictures can be made very attractive. One 
way is to select a picture that will have fig- 
ures in it that can be painted in black sil- 
houette. The background for these silhou- 


ettes is painted with transparent colors. 

Still another way is to paint in your main 
design with color and then paint in the 
background with opaque black or other suit- 
able color. For making black silhouettes or 
black backgrounds, paint on two coats of 
black poster paint. Try painting variations 
of these ideas. Soon you'll have a picture 
hanging in your living room. 

Next week I will tell you how to make 
glass paintings that are quite different. 








The Animal That Washes 
His Food 


From page 9 


Raccoons are found all over the United 
States, and usually live along streams, lakes, 
or ocean beaches. Most of their food is 
found in such places. The raccoon eats al- 
most as great a variety of foods as his distant 
relative, the bear. It has been noticed that 
about the only things the raccoon does not 
eat are what porcupines live on—bark, 
leaves, and water plants. What they like 
best is crayfish. They will hunt for hours 
in shallow streams, catching these little 
swimmers or digging them out of their 
holes in the banks. 


In addition to this they are fond of frogs, 
mud fishes, earthworms, eggs of all kinds, 
mice, and crickets. Green corn in the milky 
stage is very much to their liking, and they 
will pull down stalks, making a general mess 
of the farmer's fields. 

Along the seashore they feed largely on 
crabs and shellfish. These they open skill- 
fully with their hands. However, one man 
tells of finding on the beach a raccoon that 
had its claws caught by a large clam that 
held it there until the tide came in and 
drowned it. 


The raccoon is one of the most intelligent 
of the wild animals, but in spite of this he 
is quite often caught in traps. No doubt he 
thinks he is smart enough to be able to 
take chances. Part of the trouble is his ex- 
treme curiosity about everything. 


Raccoons are also caught at night by 
hunters with dogs. The dogs trail the rac- 
coon and chase him up a tree. Then the 
hunters come with flashlights and guns and 
shoot him down. In spite of traps and dogs, 
however, many coons live to a good old age 


and great size, even where they are hunted 
year after year. 

A wise old boar raccoon has many tricks 
up his furry sleeve. When hunted, he will 
usually head for the densest undergrowth 
and swampy country. He will wade streams 
to throw the dogs off his track. Sometimes 
he will lead them through a farmer’s barn- 
yard to get the hunters into trouble. 

One favorite trick is to lead the dogs into 
deep water where there is a stump or boul- 
der for him to sit on. Then as the dogs swim 
out to him, he holds their heads under wa- 
ter and drowns them, or gouges their eyes 
out. Sometimes he even tears the dogs to rib- 
bons. 

Ordinarily a raccoon is a match for a 
larger dog, even in a fair fight, but he is 
usually smart enough to pick his battlefield. 

















Husbands and Wives pene 
By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


Here are the names of eight Bible men. Can you 
name the wife of each? 
Rs NNN TRIN sacistecssexsccsteorstcseasnsece 


. Jacob and 





. Boaz and 





2 Abnasuers atid one ccccccccsssesssesenenee 





. Joseph and 
. Aquila and 
. David and 
[BRINE SIN scesscssiicestescomercaccccone 
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‘HOW TO BE TALL 


v op 
By EVA I. BEELER, Rg? 





Answering the requirements: 7. Be able to cook each of three common vegetables by 


two different methods. 9. Know the difference between whole milk and skimmed milk 


THE MV HONOR = “Come right on in, Cook- 
ettes. I look forward each 
week to our meeting,” smiled 
Miss Beeler. 

“Thank you. We think it’s 
fun too,” said Linda. 

“Did you Cookettes know 
that the tallest people in the world are those 
who have eaten the largest amount of foods 
rich in calcium?” asked Miss Beeler. “Milk 
is the most important calcium food. In times 
of peace and prosperity the diets of the 
Scandinavians, Finns, and Bulgarians are ex- 
ceedingly high in calcium. These people are 
tall.” 

“People in China and Japan are usually 
short, aren’t they?” Marilyn said. 

“Yes. Oriental races live on low-calcium 





IN COOKING 


diets. Oriental children who are brought 
up in America, where they drink lots of 
milk, grow on an average three or four 
inches taller than their parents.” 

“Calcium surely makes a difference. Tell us 
more about it,” asked Joe. 

“Calcium is indeed important to us. 
Nerves and muscles need calcium to func- 
tion right. A nervous child will have an un- 
pleasant disposition and cry easily. An adult 
may be quick tempered and restless and 
may have great difficulty sleeping,” said the 
teacher. 

“Where can you get calcium?” Joe asked. 

“Calcium is found in the green leafy foods, 
such as mustard greens, cabbage, broccoli, 
and string beans. One of our best sources is 
milk. Cottage cheese, cream cheese, almonds, 





sol 


MAN 


A machine fills each bottle with exactly one quart of milk, then puts the cap on. Men inspect, 
to be sure everything is as it should be. Milk from healthy cows builds strong, tall bodies. 
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CLIP THESE RECIPES 
FOR YOUR FILES 


| 
| 
| 
| 
soybeans, molasses, navy | 
beans, and dried figs are also | 
rich in calcium.” | 

“I don’t understand the dif- 
ference between minerals 
mined in the earth and these 1 
you mention,” pondered War- | 
ren. | 

“Minerals originally come 
from the soil. They are drawn 
up into the plant by their | 
roots, and become a part of | 
the plant. Human beings then | 
eat the plants. | 

“People cannot store extra | 
supplies of minerals in the | 
body, so we must plan each 
day to have a good variety 
of vegetables, fruits, and dairy 
products. These minerals are not needed in 
large amounts, but they are needed regu- 
larly. 

“All mineral salts are important, for their 
primary function is aiding the building and 
maintefance of body cells. The most fa- 
miliar minerals found in humans are calcium, 
phosphorus, iron, iodine, sulfur, sodium, cop- 
per, and potassium. The first four are con- 
sidered the most important. Phosphorus, as 
well as calcium, plays a big role in build- 
ing and maintaining strong teeth and bones. 
Small children who lack calcium and phos- 
phorus in their diets develop rickets, which 
is a bad bone disease that makes them bow 
legged. 

“Iron plays an important role in helping 
the red blood cells carry oxygen. Without 
oxygen there would be no life in all the 
world. Adequate iron is a protection against 
anemia, a disease that makes the blood pale.” 

“What are the foods that are rich in 
minerals?” asked Dwight. 

“Minerals are found in fruits, grains, vege- 


Wash 112 cups dried split peas, drain, and add 1 quarts 
cold water and let stand overnight. In the morning — to 
= point and skim off scum that comes to the surface 
Add— 


Let cook for several hours until thoroughly done. Remove 
onion and celery stalks. Season with butter or cream. 


Remove dry leaves and stem part so grit may be carefully 
removed. Wash thoroughly, lifting from one pan of water to 
another. Then drain spinach and place in saucepan. Add salt 
to taste. Steam under cover eight to ten minutes. Add butter. 


SWISS CHARD, TURNIP GREENS, 


These greens are often bitter as a result of direct sunlight, 
so pick the greens carefully, keeping only the tender leaves, 
wash in deep cold water, lifting the greens from one pan of 
water to another three or four times. Then drain. 

Cover with boiling water and stir quickly with a large 
spoon so that every leaf touches the boiling liquid. Continue 
stirring over hot fire for at least five minutes. Drain. 

Lay on a board and cut crosswise with a sharp knife. Place 
vegetable oil in skillet, and when hot add small amount of 
water and salt. Add greens and cook under cover until barely 
tender, stirring frequently. 
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SPLIT PEA SOUP 


4 stalks celery 

1 onion 

1 teaspoon savory 
Salt to taste 
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SPINACH 


mm ee ee 


MUSTARD GREENS 
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tables, nuts, milk, and eggs. Our common 
table salt furnishes us with two minerals, 
and if iodized also supplies the necessary 
iodine to aid the thyroid gland to function 
properly.” 

“So that is why my mother always tells 
me to look for the word ‘iodized’ before 
I bring the salt package home when I am 
shopping for her,” explained Linda. 

“That's right,” said Miss Beeler. 


Fats in the Diet 


“Before we start to cook, I would like to 
discuss fats with you,’ the teacher said. 
“Fats are a form of food storage that serve 
as a reserve food supply and a padding for 
the internal organs. There are certain seeds 
such as peanuts, walnuts, corn, and cotton 
that store fat. 

“Fats are obtained from the animal and 
vegetable kingdom. The most wholesome 
ones are found in olives, avocados, egg yolks, 
cream, and milk. 

To page 21 
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UP FROM THE GODOWNS 
By Alta Hilliard Christensen 


A heart-warming missionary story of a family that came “Up From 
the Godowns” in South India. Watch as two little girls grow into 
womanhood in a country where people are in the darkness of 
Hinduism and other Christless religions. Price, $2.25 


SEEK-A-VERSE by Allan Tucker 


Are you the parents of a lively boy or girl or the Sabbath school 
teacher for a group of children? These code puzzles will hold the 


attention of any energetic boy or girl while teaching him more 
about God’s wonderful Book—the Bible. There are 52 puzzles, one 
for each Sabbath of the year. Four-color paper cover. Price, $1.00 


WHEN JESUS WAS HERE by Ella M. Robinson 
An instructive story of the life of Jesus. Through this simply 
written book the life and the teachings of Christ become a part of 
the child’s world. The boys and the girls will learn to know Him 
as their wise and loving friend and Saviour. Price, $2.75 
AFRICAN ANIMAL STORIES by Harry lowe 


Children love animal stories. Here is a collection about just the 
sort of thing that comes in the everyday life of a missionary among 
his native friends. They are written in general terms so that 
children will not be troubled with strange names of persons and 


places. The stories speak for themselves. Price, $2.00 


GRAY GHOSTS by Harry Baerg 


Fun and excitement fill the pages of these coyote stories. Harry 
Baerg, author-artist-naturalist, is at his best as he presents details 
of wild animal life that will hold the young reader’s attention from 
beginning to end. Three complete stories. Price, $2.00 


Prices 10 per cent higher in Canada. Add sales tax where necessa:y. 
Add postage: 10 cents first book, 5 cents for each additional book. 


Book and Bible House 
UP FROM THE GODOWNS ( GRAY GHOSTS (1 SEEK-A-VERSE 9 
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Hiking Among the Cannibals 
From page 3 
life of Christ to an eager native audience. 
Twelve cannibals were in the crowd! They 
had come out of the jungles with one of 
our mission teachers to attend this special 
weekend series. 

During this day we also witnessed the 
baptism of forty-nine people. The poor de- 
, savages witnessed it too, with great 

nterest. The gospel light is finding enter- 
ing places! But what contrasts to the bap- 
tism! In the center of a village we saw old 
men chewing betel nut and smoking home- 
grown tobacco in long, carved bamboo pipes. 
Several old women were sitting with their 
pigs at the entrance of an old, filthy, broken- 
down hut! 

Next day our long line of carriers set out 
again, walking through open grass country, 
then forest. On the side of the trail we saw 
two human skulls mounted on tree stumps. 
They were the skulls of victims of can- 
nibalism some years ago! Fortunately the 
Adventist Church is growing quickly in this 
land. Soon we explored a large limestone 
cave, of which there are many here. Not long 
ago warring tribes hid in these caves and 
attacked government patrols. 

A few days later we came near a place 
where a Superfortress bomber crashed dur- 
ing the war, and we saw an old cannibal 
wearing the cap of one of the unfortunate 
men who had belonged to its crew. A 
Mitchell bomber also crashed in this vicinity, 
but the cannibals helped the injured crew 
to safety. 

Our teachers are having wonderful ex- 
periences among these poor people trapped 
in heathenism. 

One of the first things they had to teach 
the natives was how to dig a grave. Before, 
they had always eaten anyone who died! 
“Our graves are our mouths,” one cannibal 
stated! 

One poor man, when found by the teacher, 
was so ill that it seemed he was sure to 
die. In true faith prayer was made, and the 
man recovered. He said to the teacher later, 
“If you had not visited me and prayed for 
me I would have been eaten by my own 
people.” And so he would have been! 

Another man who had learned only a little 
of the gospel went out one Sabbath and 
became involved in trouble. He was speared 
by enemies. He begged not to be taken back 


to his village, for he was ashamed to meet 
the teacher. He knew he had broken the 
Sabbath and killed a man. How quickly, even 
in the midst of heathen darkness, the con- 
science will work under the influence of 
God's Spirit. 

At one place we saw about twenty human 
skulls on a high platform. The custom is 
different here, where bodies are allowed to 
decompose, and later the skulls and certain 
bones are placed in dark “sacred” areas of 
the jungle. Food is placed near these plat- 
forms, apparently for the spirits. 

Hard walking brought us with blistered 
feet to a village where the Adventist teacher 
had taught the people to build good houses. 
The village looked very neat. 

There were few level stretches of road. 
After difficult walking we would soothe our 
feet and legs in cold mountain streams. 

It was a most enjoyable trip, even though 
some of our party arrived home with band- 
ages on their feet. My brother and I were 
the first white youth many of these people 
had seen. There is a great need in that 
country for Junior youth who will promise 
God that when they grow up they will go 
and teach the cannibals about Him. 





How Neil Made Good 


From page 5 


“I've been working,” Neil added. 

Neil asked Betty to play the piano for 
him. She said she would, but her eyes were 
wide with surprise. 

At the last minute the time for auditions 
was changed, and Neil somehow missed the 
new time. He told himself that he could 
have made it if he had had the chance. 

On the night of the program he went to 
the wing of the platform before the program 
began to help if he was needed. “Hi,” Bob 
called to him. He thought Bob looked bril- 
liant with his blue suit and wide bow tie. 

The whole community turned out to the 
event. None of the students missed if they 
could help it, and a lot of parents visited. 

The program was a big success from the 
first. The girls’ trio, a trumpet solo, a soprano 
solo. It seemed that the audience wanted 
everyone to win. 

Bob almost stumbled over Neil as he 
rushed to bring the violinist back for another 
bow. 
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Neil clutched his book and said lightly, 
“When do I go on?” 

“Wish you weren't joking,” said Bob. “It’s 
only 9:20 and they'll want more.” 

“Bob, you know I’m not joking,” Neil 
answered when Bob came back after an- 
nouncing the trumpeteers. 

Bob gave Neil a puzzled look and said, 
“O.K. I’ve noticed that you sing all right 
in worship. O.K.—I hope.” 

A surprised Betty followed Neil onto the 
platform with the book open as he had 
handed it to her. She played the introduc- 
tion and looked up solemnly. 

Neil sang, “When Irish eyes are smil- 
ing—” He faced the spotlight as if it were 
the rising sun, and sang as if to the valley. 
There was no sound but his song and a 
clinging accompaniment. 

When he finished he thanked Betty for 
playing and stepped behind the curtains. 

“Congratulations! Congrats,” said Bob, 
slapping his shoulder. “Take another bow. 
No, sing another song. Can you?” 

“Which one?” Betty asked with a de- 
lighted sparkle in her eyes. 

The applause didn’t stop until he began 
singing again. Again he pretended he was 
singing to all the land around the hill. 

Backstage again, Neil felt afraid for the 
first time. He sank on a railing. 

Mr. Ross stepped up and grasped his hand. 
“You did fine. I was wrong about your 
voice. 

Neil answered, “You weren't wrong. I 
wasn't a soloist. I've been working hard on 
a plan and still have a long way to go.” 

The judges were ready for Mr. Ross to 
present the awards, but he turned to Neil 
first. “I want to hear about your plan soon.” 

Bob had been listening. He smiled and 
shook Neil's hand. “You've worked yourself 
into a lot of jobs, Neil,” he said, “and we 
need you.” 





The Last Leaf 
From page 7 


the warm winds and sunshine, and the gold 
in the Black Hills.” 

Mother Hull paused to get the picture, 
to dream. Then May interrupted her dream 
to say, “Will, will it be like heaven? Be- 
cause if it is like heaven I really want to 
go. 
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Mother put her arm around May and 
said, “Nothing can be as wonderful as 
heaven, May, but it will be nice, I am sure. 
There may be a few hardships, but the Lord 
will go with us to Dakota. Run along now 
and read your chapter in the Bible. It will 
soon be time for supper.” 

It was the custom in the Hull household 
for each member to read at least one chap- 
ter of the Bible every day, and memorize 
one verse. 





Grandma Hull had set a wonderful «® =e 


ample; she had read her Bible from cover 
to cover fifty-four times, and knew the 
Psalms by heart. She had also memorized 
many, many other precious passages. 

Some time later Clara and Libbie were 
watching Billy, their old gray cat, yawn and 
stretch on the window sill. 

“What will we do with him?” Clara asked. 
“We certainly can’t take him along to 
Dakota.” 

“We could take him to town with us,” 
said Libbie, “and leave him on the streets. 
Someone will surely find him and give him 
a home.” 

Mother Hull smiled as she watched her 
two eldest daughters carrying the big gray 
cat down the street toward town. May and 
Nellie were sad; they hated to think of 
poor Billy roaming the streets, trying to 
find a home. But of course they could not 
take him with them on the long journey 
West. 

When the girls returned from town they 
announced, “Well, we got rid of old Billy.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Mother. 

“Of course,” said Clara. “We went a round- 
about way, on unfamiliar streets, then we 
came home a different way, and he didn’t 
even follow us. We lost him for sure.” 

“Just look out in the woodshed,” said 
Mother. So Clara and Libbie went to look. 
There was old Billy washing his face, after 
drinking a saucer of milk! 

Many plans were made for the long jour- 
ney to the Dakotas. Some of their friends 
were also planning to make the trip about 
the same time, and were busy building cov- 
ered wagons and selling what furniture and 
household goods they could not take. 

Mr. Hull sold his hardware store and 
planned to make the trip by covered wagon. 
But he was advised by Dr. Wood to go by 
train instead. 

What excitement! What preparations! 
Mother Hull and the girls were kept busy 














from early morning until late at night sort- 
ing out and packing personal belongings. 
There were many things they just could not 
take with them. 

“It is like going to heaven,” said May. 
“You just can’t take your worldly things 
with you. You have to leave all your sins 
behind.” 

The neighbors were very kind. They did 
all they could to make the departure as 
pleasant as possible. 

“Will you be afraid out there on the 
windswept prairies?” someone asked 

“No,” said Mother Hull. “The Lord is 
also on the wild prairies. He has cared for 
us here, He will also care for us there. We 
will trust wholly in Him. He will sustain 
and keep us.” 

When at last all preparations had been 
made, the Hull family gathered with several 
friends for prayer. Then they boarded the 
train and started on their journey. May 
looked out the window and watched the 
little town disappear from sight. 

For several days they rode toward the 
setting sun, over unfamiliar land. Now and 
then they would see a lake, a river, a stretch 
of timberland, or a field under cultivation. 
But most of the time all they could see for 
miles and miles was a vast extent of prairie 
land, with tall grass waving and bowing 
in the breeze. Sometimes along the horizon 
they could see a herd of wild buffaloes or an 
Indian village. 

The train wheels rolled along the uneven 
tracks until the train came to a little town 
called Watertown, Dakota Territory. There 
the train stopped. Mr. Hull went out to con- 
sult the depor agent. 

“Are we in Dakota now?” asked May, 
awaking from sleeping in a cramped posi- 
tion on the train seat. 

“Yes, we have been in Dakota Territory 
for quite some time,” said Mother Hull. 

Soon Mr. Hull returned and said, “We 
must stop here. I understand this is as far 
as the passenger train goes.” 

“But we are still twenty miles from where 


we plan to homestead,” said Mother. “How 
will we go the rest of the way?” 

Father explained. “There will be a freight 
train leaving later in the day. We will have 
to wait by the lumber pile out west of town 
for the freight train to come. Perhaps we 
will be able to reach our destination that 
way.” 

So the Hulls went out to the lumber pile 
and waited. The girls climbed up on the pile 
of lumber and watched for the train. They 
waited for hours and hours. When at last 
it came they climbed up into the caboose. 
They completed their journey, stopping tired 
but happy at the little town of Henry, their 
future home. They stayed with friends until 
a temporary home could be built. 

(Next week: The prairie fire, the hitch- 
hiker with a gun, and the deserted plow— 
deserted because of Indians. ) 





How to Be Tall 
From page 17 
“Cream is the fat of the milk. One-half 
of the calories of the milk are in the cream. 
Skim milk is the whole milk that has been 
run through a cream separator. 
“Now it’s time to cook,” said Miss Beeler. 
“Let me remind you of the safety rules. 
“Safety Rules for Cooking 


“Girls should wear a hair net or cap, or 
tie a scarf around their head to keep stray 
hair from falling into the food. 

“Use dry pot holders for lifting hot dishes. 

“Remove spoon or fork from the kettle 
when you have finished stirring. 

“Use the two back burners first. Turn the 
kettle handles sideways, so you do not bump 
into them as you pass. 

“Prepare a place for the hot kettle before 
taking it off the stove. 

“Now let’s cook,” she said. “Remember, 
wash your hands.” 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


V—The Christian's Heart and Mind 


(JANUARY 30) 


Lesson Texts: 
4:8, 9. 


Proverbs 4:23-27; Philippians 


Memory Verse: “My son, give me thine heart, 
and let thine eyes observe my ways” (Proverbs 
23:26). 


Guiding Thought 


Of all the organs in the human body, the heart 
is the most important. It is to the heart that the 
physician listens anxiously when life and death 
struggle for supremacy, for if the great heart mus- 
cle is too tired to pump the vital blood fluid 
around the body, life ceases. So in the spiritual 
life it is the heart that is the center of the motivat- 
ing powers of the life—the feelings of love, faith, 
and hope, or of rebellion, unbelief, and hatred. 
Closely associated with the heart and our feelings 
is the mind, which is the center of knowledge 
and thought. Satan knows this, and it is his 
constant effort to control the heart and the mind, 
our feelings and our thoughts, so that he can get 
us to act and speak his own evil purposes. The 
Christian must give his heart and mind into the 
safekeeping of God, to be guarded and guided by 
Him daily and hourly, that from a pure source 
may arise kind, helpful words, and deeds of good- 
ness and valor. As Jesus knocks at our heart's 
door, let us open wide the door that He may come 
in and take full control! 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
The Battle for the Heart 


1. What is the natural state of the heart be- 
fore the grace of Christ changes it (Jer. 17:9)? 

2. Where do all the crimes that are committed 
—evil thinking, murders, robberies, blasphemy, 
etc.—spring from (Matt. 15:18-20)? 

3. How carefully must we guard the heart 
from the sin that naturally possesses it (Prov. 
4:23-27)? 
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NoTeE.—Paul writes in Romans about the bat- 
tle that goes on in the Christian heart. He calls 
it the battle between the carnal—a word that 
means ‘“‘fleshly’—mind and the spiritual mind. 
“God will do a great work for the youth, if they 
will by the aid of the Holy Spirit receive His 
word into the heart and obey it in the life. He 
is constantly seeking to attract them to Himself, 
the Source of all wisdom, the Fountain of good- 
ness, purity, and truth. The mind which is occu- 
pied with exalted themes becomes itself ennobled.” 
—Messages to Young People, p. 66. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
Giving Our Hearts Into Christ’s Keeping 


4. Knowing the battle we have to keep our 
hearts pure, what does Christ invite us to do 
(Prov. 23:26)? 

NoTE.—'We, and all that we have, belong to 
God. We should not regard it as a sacrifice to 
give Him the affection of our hearts. The heart 
itself should be given to Him as a willing of- 
fering.’ —Ibid., p. 70. 

5. “Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me,” says Christ (Rey. 3:20). How 
can Christ dwell in our hearts (Eph. 3:17, first 
part)? 


NoTE.—Faith enables us to believe Christ and 
to Jove Him. And when we love Him with all 
our heart, Christ is there, by His Holy Spirit, 
and there He abides. 

“Let us not keep back from God that which 
is His own. He asks for a whole heart; give 
it to Him; it is His, both by creation and by re- 
demption. He asks for your intellect; give it to 
Him; it is His.”—Acts of the Apostles, p. 566. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
New Hearts for Old 


6. When David realized the foolishness and 
wickedness of his heart, what prayer did he 
pray (Ps. 51:10)? 











7. How does God respond to the earnest 
prayer of everyone who wants a change of 
heart (Eze. 36:26)? 

NOTE.—'‘When Jesus speaks of the new heart, 
He means the mind, the life, the whole being. 
To have a change of heart is to withdraw the 
affections from the world, and fasten them upon 
Christ. To have a new heart is to have a new 
mind, new purposes, new motives. What is the 
sign of a new heart?—A changed life. There is 
a daily, hourly dying to selfishness and pride.”— 
Messages to Young People, p. 72 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
Having the Mind of Christ 


8. What else beside the heart does the Chris- 
tian need to have renewed (Rom. 12:2)? 

9. Whose mind should we let possess us (Phil. 
2: 25)? 

NoOTE.—"The Saviour’s entire life was char- 
acterized by disinterested benevolence and the 
beauty of holiness. He is our pattern of goodness. 
From the beginning of His ministry, men began 
to comprehend more clearly the character of God. 
He carried out His teachings in His own life. He 
showed consistency without obstinancy, benevo- 
lence without weakness, tenderness and sympathy 
without sentimentalism. He was highly social, 
yet He possessed a reserve that discouraged any 
familiarity. His temperance never led to bigotry 
or austerity. He was not conformed to the world, 





yet He was attentive to the wants of the least 
among men.’—Counsels to Parents, Teachers, 
and Students, p. 262. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
Filling the Mind 


10. The mind is a strange thing. It cannot 
be a vacuum. We cannot just empty it of all 
the selfish, foolish, wicked thoughts that try to 
take possession. It must be filled with good 
things. How are we to fill the mind (Phil. 4:8, 9)? 

NOTE.—‘The mind, the soul, is built up by 
that upon which it feeds; and it rests with us to 
determine upon what it shall be fed. It is within 
the power of everyone to choose the topics that 
shall occupy the thoughts and shape the charac- 
ter.”"—Education, pp. 126, 127. 


11. What habits can we form that will help 
keep the mind under Christ’s control? Ps. 101:1 
3; verse 2 3; verse 3 - ae 
verse 4 _... § Vee F — 9 ae 
verse 6 
NOTE.—‘God does not control our minds with- 
out our consent; but every man is free to choose 
what power he will have to rule over him.”— 
Ministry of Healing, p. 93. 


12. Paul draws an interesting contrast be- 
tween the undisciplined, or Satan-controlled 
heart and mind, and the heart and mind in 
which Christ dwells. What things are found 
in the mind of the worldling (Eph. 4:17-19)? 
ane Pe SBE SAE Seen, eee 


13. What great changes in conversation, spirit, 
and actions are seen in the converted Christian 
(Eph. 4:21-24)? 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


If you had the chance to do all of these things 
this week, which of them would you do and 
feel satisfied that you were obeying the counsel 
given us in Philippians 4:8. Put C for Christian 
beside the things a Christian would do. 

Reading murder accounts in the newspaper. 

Going to watch a professional ball game. 

Reading an MV reading club book. 

Watching a show on television. 

Reading the comic strips. 

Going on a bird-watching hike. 

Making plans for a garden. 

Attending a movie. 

Reading the new Junior paper. 

Going to an MV meeting. 

Listening to a dance band on the radio. 

Going to a Pathfinder Club meeting. 

Attending a party arranged by your MV Society. 

Going to a dance. 


HARRY ANDERSON, ARTIST © Rk & H, 1945 


Jesus wants to come in and have dinner with us. 
He is knocking at the door of our hearts. Let's 
open the door and tell Him to come in and stay. 
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Toiler, the Ant, No. 3 — By Harry Baerg 
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1. In the southern part of the United States there are 
ants called farmers that tend small patches of grain 
and rice, keep them free of weeds, then harvest and 
store the crop underground. 2. The leaf-cutting ants 
are also farmers. They cut pieces out of leaves, take 

















them into their cellars, grow mushrooms on the de- 
caying leaf mold, then eat the mushrooms. 3. The 
kind of ants that Toiler belonged to were not grain 
farmers, but dairymen. The ‘cows’ that they kept 
were aphids, that sucked juice of leaves and stems. 











4. In fall the aphid ants gather the eggs of the aphids 
and store and care for them in their underground 
cellars. In spring when the young have hatched the 
ants take them to pastures. 5. The pastures are the 
young shoots of growing plants that are soft and 


full of sap. Here the aphids sink their beaks into the 
plants and suck the juice. They multiply very rapidly. 
6. The ant “herd boys’ watch them and drive away 
their enemies. The ‘‘milkmaids’ milk the aphids by 
stroking with feelers. A drop of honeydew comes out. 
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7. These ant milkmaids drink up the honeydew of 


the aphids and take it back to the nest. Here they 


feed it to the other workers and also to the queen, 
as well as to the young ones. 8. Some honey-eating 
ants have live milk cans. These workers stay in the 
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cellar and drink honeydew brought them till their 
stomachs are round like a balloon, then give it out 
as needed. 9. One day clouds came up, and Toiler 
hurried home to see that everything was taken care 
of. The young ants must be protected from the rain. 





